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NOTES AND NEWS 

The Government Printing Office at Washington has issued an abstract 
of the " Report on Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immi- 
grants," by Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia University. The questions 
on which evidence was collected were the following : " 1. Is there a change 
in the type of development of the immigrant and his descendants, due to 
his transfer from his home surroundings to the congested parts of New 
York? 2. Is there a change in the type of the adult descendant of the 
immigrant born in this country as compared to the adult immigrant 
arriving on the shores of our continent ? " The following is from the 
statement of the general results of the investigation : " In most of the 
European types that have been investigated the head form, which has 
always been considered one of the most stable and permanent character- 
istics of human races, undergoes far-reaching changes due to the transfer 
of the people from European to American soil. For instance, the east 
European Hebrew, who has a very round head, becomes more long-headed ; 
the south Italian, who in Italy has an exceedingly long head, becomes 
more short-headed; so that in this country both approach a uniform type, 
as far as the roundness of the head is concerned. The head form may 
conveniently be expressed by a number indicating the transversal diameter 
(or width of the head) in per cents of the diameter measured from fore- 
head to the back of the head (or the length of the head). When the head 
is elongated (that is, narrow when seen from the front, and long when 
seen in profile), this number will be low; when it is rounded (that is, wide 
when seen from the front, and short when seen in profile), this number 
will be high. The width of the head expressed in per cents of the length 
of the head is about 78 per cent, among Sicilians born in Sicily and about 
83 per cent, among Hebrews born in eastern Europe. Among Sicilians 
born in America this number rises to more than 80 per cent., while among 
east European Hebrews born in America it sinks to 81 per cent. This 
fact is one of the most suggestive discovered in the investigation, because 
it shows that not even those characteristics of a race which have proved 
to be most permanent in their old home remain the same under the new 
surroundings; and we are compelled to conclude that when these features 
of the body change, the whole bodily and mental make-up of the immi- 
grants may change. These results are so definite that, while heretofore 
we had the right to assume that human types are stable, all the evidence 
is now in favor of a great plasticity of human types, and permanence of 
types in new surroundings appears rather as the exception than as the 
rule. ... In order to understand the causes which bring about these 
alterations of type, it is necessary to know how long a time must have 
elapsed since the immigration of the parents to bring about a noticeable 
change of type of the offspring. This investigation has been carried out 
mainly for the cephalic index, which during the period of growth of the 
individual undergoes only slight modifications. It appears in those cases 
that contain many individuals whose parents have been residents of 
America for a long time that the influence of American environment upon 
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the descendants of immigrants increases with the time that the immigrants 
have lived in this country before the birth of their children." 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on February 6 Miss H. D. 
Oakeley read a paper on "Value and Keality." The theory that the 
world of values is objective in its source may be connected with natural 
realism. The qualities of the objects of perception which are objective 
for natural realism are the experiential foundation of our estimates of 
value. The " secondary qualities " have a degree of reality ; the stage at 
which the recognition of value is aroused in consciousness is a higher 
degree. This view is founded on the exposition of natural realism in the 
late Professor Laurie's " Synthetica," though it does not follow that 
exposition into the absolute idealism in which it seems to culminate. 
A recognition of the reality of value seems also to be involved in the 
metaphysical meaning of Plato's ideal theory. The character of experi- 
ence as not only significant, but also symbolic, is not adequately explained 
either psychologically as association, or epistemologically as expression of 
that which is universally valid. The reality of the world increases in 
proportion to its increase in value, and the valuable is a force with power 
over the existent. The ideas can not intelligibly be reduced to forms of 
a force originally without value. From the point of view here taken, the 
appearance of things as in space and time, if symbolic, must be so in that 
sense in which the symbol is part of the truth. Reality must also be 
allowed to individua, since the simple witness of experience, if not cor- 
roborated on the plane of the understanding, has its credentials in the 
recognition of value. Of this reality, however, the inner side seems to be 
unknown to us. The account of the reality of things as ultimately pur- 
pose is unacceptable, since experience of reality would thus be inseparably 
associated with practical experience. The truth in this view appears to 
be that there must be some value as the substance of any reality. The 
law of value in nature, corresponding to that of purpose in human life, 
may be described as manifestation. The metaphysical relation of purpose 
to that of other values is in this view the struggle from a lower to a higher 
grade of reality, or a form of the tendency of any existence to increase its 
value. — The Athenwum. 

During the current month the Reverend J. Nevell Figgis, Litt.D., 
Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, delivered three 
lectures at Columbia University on " Nietzsche," " George Bernard Shaw," 
and " Bergson." 

The Macmillan Company announce as forthcoming " The Social Basis 
of Religion " by Professor S. N. Patten. Professor Patten describes 
religion in terms of social function instead of in terms of theological 
ultimates. 

George Plimpton Adams, assistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of California, has been appointed lecturer in philosophy at 
Harvard for the year 1911-12. 

George Clarke Cox, PhJD. (Harvard, 1910), has been appointed lec- 
turer in philosophy at Dartmouth College for the year 1911-12. 



